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defence is surely important. It is absurd that our soldiers should have swords, and not be taught the use of them. Prize-fighting made people accustomed not to be alarmed at seeing their own blood, or feeling a little pain from a wound. I think the heavy glaymore was an ill-contrived weapon. A man could only strike once with it. It employed both his hands, and he must of course be soon fatigued with wielding it; so that if his antagonist could only keep playing awhile, he was sure of him. I would fight with a dirk against Rorie Morc's sword. I could ward off a blow with a dirk, and then run in upon my enemy. When within that heavy sword, I have him ; he is quite helpless, and I could stab him at my leisure, like a calf. It is thought by sensible military men, that the English do not enough avail themselves of their superior strength of body against the French ; for that must always have a great advantage in pushing with bayonets. I have heard an officer say, that if women could be made to stand, they would do as well as men in a mere interchange of bullets from a distance: but, if a body of men should come close up to them, then to be sure they must be overcome ; now, (said lie,) in the same manner the weaker-bodied French must be overcome by our strong soldiers.'
The subject of duelling was introduced1. JOHNSON. ' There is no case in England where one or other of the combatants must die; if you have overcome your adversary by disarming him, that is sufficient, though you should not kill him; your honour, or the honour of your family, is restored, as much as it can be by a duel. It is cowardly to force your antagonist to renew the combat, when you know that you have the advantage of him by superior skill. You might just as well go and cut his throat while he is asleep in his bed. When a duel begins, it is supposed there may be an equality; because it is not always skill that prevails.
the admiration of those who had no expectation of his skill in such matters.' 1 See ante, ii. 206, 260, and iv. 243.
Itys:—'Prize-fighting, in which •we had horribly resembled the most barbarous and most  polite nations, was suppressed by the legislature.'   Memoirs of the Reign of George II, iii. 99.   According to Mrs. Piozzi (Ancc. p. 5), Johnson said that his 'father's brother, Andrew, kept the ring in Smithfield (where they wrestled and boxed) for a whole year, and never was thrown or conquered.   Mr. Johnson was,' she continues, 'very conversant in the art of boxing,'   She had heard him descant upon it 'much to
